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ABSTRACT? ^ _ . . 

The influence' of the socioeconomic background and sex 
of the child and the. race of the clinician on'^the frequency of 
'implementation of nonstandard phonological and grammatical structures 
was examined in 72 black 4-and' 5-year-olds, In order to geiferalize 
findings to typical clinical setti^gsi "language samples 'were elicited 
by 3 black and 3 white^ clinician-s using spontaneous, paragraph 
completion, ' and repetition procedures . Results indicated- i:hat ^ 
socioecbnomic status and\sex had a' strong eff-ept ^on black children "^s 
usage of nonstandard phonological and grammatical f5rms. The data 
also suggested'^t>ha^ the beginnings of ^ bl-dialectal capability were 
identifiable in' certaiil speech forms in the clinical setting for 
black preschoolers. Discriminant analysi's detailed those nonstandard 
phopdlogical and grammatical forms which ojontribUted to dialect 
differences between lower and middle socioeconomic -black children. 
(Authors/ED) - / o 
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' . • ABSTRACT. ^ / * ^ ^ 

^ The influence of socioeconomic background, sex, and clinicians' race on ^ r 

r ^ 

the frequency of implementation of nonstandard pha^ologic^l and gi:ami£f?t=Pcal 
structure^'" was examined in 72 black preschoplers • In ordet to 'generalize 
findings to typical clin|.cal settings language samples were ^cited by. 3 black' 
and 3 white clinicians using spontaneous,, paragraph completion, and sentence 
repetition procedures. Results showed that socioeconomic staturs and-^ex had 
a strong effect on black children's usage of nonstandard phonological and 
grammatical forms. More striking, data suggested that the beginnings ^f a bi- 
dialectal capability were identifiable in the clini^'al setting in four- and 
five-year-old black children. Discriminant analysis detailed those nonstandard 
^phonological and grammatical forms which contributed to dialect differences 
between lower and middle-socioeconomic black children. 



A number of iWestigaiors Have reported nonstandard phonological, syn- 

tactic, and morphologVal forms in the\language of most black-Americans' 

(Stewart 1965, Bailey 19,66, Baratz 1968,. 1969a, 19^9b , l|/)uston 1969, 1970, 

Menyuk 1970; Fasold and Wolfram 1970, and Kernan 19 71). While.the literature - 

has adequately detailed the typical form of black nonstandard-English variations 

it; has become" increasingly evident that speech and language specialists have 

little information^conceming the influence of many social-clinical 'variable^ 

otr the frequency with which black children apply nbnstandard phonological and 

grammatical forms. These variables include: socioeconomic status , sex, age 

of children, race and sex of testing clinicians, method of stiiqulus^'esentation 

employed by* a toting clinician, and environmental yariables such 'as family 

size, and amount of environmental or GulturaI^assimilation Investigation of 
• • ■ ^ 

suchv^-e-limi.cai and environmental variables and their relation to^.nonstandard 

performance has been urged byTaylor (1971), Menyuk (1971), Stamps^ (1972), 

\ 

and Adler (1973). 

^lack-Americans typically use nonstandard English variation^ interspersed 
regularly with full form standard English productions (McCaffre'y 1968, Taylor 
' 19^/1, Light 19 71, Keman 1971, Ramer and Rees 1973, and Bachmann 1970), It 
is hypothesized that nonstandard forms vary systematically as a function of 
certain clinically relevent variables. A structural description of the re- 
lationship of standard and nonstandard forms should provide the speech and 

language clinician^ normative information^ invaluable to identification of 

^- i 

legitimate communicative disorder. Menyuk (1971) in her comprehensive review • 
^ of the literature on dial^^ct variation has indicat^ the need for .Comparative 
Structural <iescfiptlon of different social status groups of this sort. The 
following data was generated from a preschool-day-care screening activity 
carried out in Chicago, Illinois. 

') 5? <5 0-1 
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Xfie study provides data regarding the influence of children's socioeconomic 

■ " ^ i ' ' 

status* and sex on the* frequency of occurrence of-nonstandard phonological and 
grairanatica'iCyvariations • Furthermore, the influence of clinicians' race on ^ 
black pteschoc^lers ' nonstandard pferformance .was exatfiined - This variable 
•'is of critic^|L^ importance to children's performance 4n many formal testing ^ 
arrangements (Pasamanick and Knobloch 1955, Savage 1971, Marwit and Marwit 

1973, Ratusnik and Koenigsknecht l-975a, among others). 

^- ' " ' " ' ' " . / 

. . METHOD ^ 

Subjects , The ^sample comprised 72 black, four and five-year-old children 
fi"om racially homogeneous lower and middl-e-spcloeconomic communities- Thirty- 
six subjects attended^reschool and day-care centers ^in the tawndate-Garf ield 
P§rk (West Side) area of Chicago while 36 subjects wOTit to preschools in the 
•South Shore area of Chicago, Illinois. The socioeconomic ordering of the 
-groups was accomplished using the Warner, Meeker, and Eells (1949) Social 
Status Index- * . ^^--^ • ' ^ 

Th^ two groups ranged in from four years, '^three months to five years, 

six months with a mean age of four years,, ten months- Each group consist- 

a 

ed of 18 boys and 18 girls: All the children had normal hearing sefisitivity 

(20 dB, ISO), had language and articulatory^prof icien<^y typical of children 

in their communities, and evidenced no unusual psychological or medical history 

The- childjren also achieved scares falling within normal limitis on the non-verba 

Colum bia Mental MaUirlJ^ Scale (1972) and Coodcriousli D rawing Tent ( 1926)''(Ratusn 
and Koenigsknecht 19 75b) - 

Black and White Testing Clinicians . Three black and. 3 white female . speech and 
language pathologists were trained in the testing procedures and carried out 
the data collection in the childremi's preschool and day-care centers. 
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Speech "gjid Language ^-Ellcltatlon Tasks . Three elicitation tasks, -developed 
" for this investigation, v;ere acfministered by the- 6 clinicians: 1) spon.taneous , 
2) paragraph completion, and 3) sentence repetition. Three elicitation tasks 
lA^ere used so that the v/riters might generalize the childfeix s responses »to a 

(3 ^ 

typical clinical setting. . . . 

(i . . ' 

' In the spontaneous task a subject was engaged' in spontaneous dialogue with 

•■ 

. . "•' • 

th^ cliniciaoi as- colorful' pictures and toys were_ presented . All 6 clinicians used 

« the same coriyersational format and scoring form'on the spontaneous speech task. 

• In paragraph completion the subject finished the ' last .phrase of a narrative stoify^ 

tha^ was begun by the clinician, A target phonological or grapnatical m©del was 

introdut^ed in the paragraph portion of " the task by the clinician, yet the 

chi)Ld'-s response, was not an immediate repetition of^he verbal model. In the 

sentence repetition task the child repeated immediately the clinician's stimulus 

sentence. The 'sentences were four, five, and six words in length. 

felicitation Task Reliability and Standard Error . 

Split-half reliability (Spearman- Br own Formula, Ferguson 1971) and 

standard error of measurement (SEM) were computed for the odd and even phonologies 

and^^grammatical items for the three elicitation tasks. This procedure was 

employed on^t^e data from each subject group. In th^ black lower-socioeconomic 

group the spontaneous elicitation ta^k had a reliability of -0.50 (SEM = 0.05) 

for. phonological items anti^O.49 (SEM = 0.06) for the grammatical items while ^ 

the spontaneous tasjc odd-oven reliability ''for the sblack middle-socioeconomic 

' group was 0.92 (SEM = 0.04) for phonological itGnis and 0.92 (SEM = 0'.0A)^for the 

grammatical items. In the black lower-socioeconomic group the paragraph com- 

pletibn task had a reliability of 0.75 (Sm = 2.00) for phonological items and 

0.56 (SEM = 1.45) for grammatical items. Split-half coefficients of 0.89 (SEM = 

2.06) for phonological items and 0.85 (SEM = 0.83) for the grammatical items 

were obtained from the respon^ses by the black middle-socioeconomic children. 
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In thd lower-socioeconomic group the responses to phonological items yielded 
coeffic±ents of 0.93 (SEM ="2.53) for phonological items and 0.92 (SEM = 1^59) 
for grammatical items otf the sentence repetition task. Ort' this task the 
middle-socioeconomic group obtained a split-half coefficient oT 0.97 (SEM ^ 3.25) 

htor phonological items and 'o .90 (SEM - 1.49) for gramirtaticar items. 

• • • , % • ^ 

Depend&n:t Language Measures . The three tasks were developed to sample, in a' 
Systematic fashion , children ' s Nonstandard performance in nine phonological ajid 
three. ^grammatical dependent categories . The mea&\ires chc3sen for study represent 
a^'iift^jor p^ortion of the black dialectal variations previiously identified by 
Fasold and Wolfram (1970), in Detroit, Stamp-^ (1972) in Cleveland, Labov* (1968) 

• ' t « ^ 

dn New York Tity, and Kernan (1971) in Oakfand . 

^ The phonological categories (standard full form) under study included: • • 
1) po-stvocalic consonant clusters /nd/, /nt/, /st/, /i)k/; 2 ) postvocalic 
/r/,/'^V; 3)' postvocalic /l/; 4). postvpc^lic /e/;,5) prevocalic and intervocalic 
/0/; 6)' prevocalic, intervocalic, and past vocalic /v/; 7) prevocalic /?/; 
8) in-tervocalic and postvocalic / ^ ancl .9) the , vowel / in the negative 

;Vcan't." The grammatical categories, -under^ study included: 1) copula in 
noun, adj[ective, artd locative settings in addition te auxiliary Is' in present 
progressive settings (i.e. , is + verb V ing ) ; 2) negative constructions; and 
3) third person . singular morphological markers. 



Test Administration and Scoring Procetlure . Each of the 6 -clinicians tested an 
equal number of children, boys and r.irls, from each sbbj^^ct «roup . The sequence 
in which the children v/ere seen by the clinicians was deterinined by random^ 
order- procedures .while the three speech elicitatioli tasks were administered 

in a counter-balanced fashion. The clinicibns presented all verbal stimuli in 

i " ■ 

standarQ English form. All responses were recorded on Scotcii Brand 1.5 MIL 
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tape using an Arapex AC6Q0b-2 partable tape recorder in this^ field experiment. 

Two speech and language' clincians transcribed and classified the tape 
recorded speech sound or grammatical variations, in each dependent category, 
as elither a black ryonstandard English construction (BNE) or a standard 
English fuTL f orra.'utterenc^ , (SE) for each of the 72 children. The percentage 
Qf BNE productions far each phonological and grammatical category was computed • 
The 51*7 items for eiSch child yielded a sample in excess of 37,000 scorable 

■ ■ 'a 

responses by the ehildren. 

o ^/ " • 

. ^ ' RESULTS ^-^ 

■ . " ( 

A separate 2x2x2 multivariate analysis of variance- (Socioeconomic 

Grouping by SeX of Subject by Race of Clinician) was employed for the composite- ♦ 

' *• \ ' ^ . * • ■ 

nonstandard phonological and the compos i'te nonstandard grammatical measures (Win^r 

C 

19 62). , . / • " ' - ■ . r 

PhonolQgicai Measures . \fhe inu/t ivariate analysis of variance revealed a significant 
effect for fche Socioeconomic Grouping (F = 63-33; p < -QQt) and Sex of Subject 
(F = 1.93; p<.05) factors. Although not statistically significant (F = 1.69; 
p =\09) there were some differences in the percentage of nonstandard phonological 
p^roductions elicited t?y the^black and white ^clinicians - 

Univariate analyses of -variance, on^ for each phonological measure, dis- 

^ ■ ■ ' * 

played significantly higher nonstandard, phonological usage for lower-socioeconomic 
than middl(|-^;Socioeconomic black preschoolers (p <^.p01) . This resulted as the 
middle-socioeconomic children interspersed the starrdard full ^form more often 
than their 'lower-socioeconomic counterparts in their speech sound productions. 
The percentage of nonstandard speech so^ind productions and standard deviations 
for each group are displayed in Table 1. It 4s important to note tliat while 
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the middle-soCioecfoTtcbmic .children ufeed the standard full form more frequentl;^ 

than the lov/er-sociioeconomic children, these children used a characteristic 

nonstandard^ phonological patterning.^ Moreover, tlie standard full form was 

never completely absent in the lower-socioe-conomic children. The typical 

* ^ " "* . 

form of nonstandard' phonological productions is detailed in a later section. 



Table * 1 Insert 
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ti.iy;, iKiiil I prji l,ii}'i-fi <»| i k ti 1 1 . 1 1 1* I * 1 1 1 1 |i»Mn?i lii<in )• I i Cll luwijl 

l>t>v;J' t'V l(l('iH-*i'<l ^'.rtMilc'r uonsi .nHl.'irt! n?i;iv.*' i ii.in h- 1 m . On I v l<>^* Hu* p rcvot/.i 1 I c , 
lilt tTvoffi lit', ;in(l pos^l yi>c;il 1 (• /v/ plus i lUorvocil ic , post voc.i i Ic /^/ measures 
tlltl j'.Irls rvUKMu'o hi^»Ju»r nonslcMui.-irtl ^porforinanco tli:in hoys. Ta the black > 
uiLddic-socioctionomic group no consistent trend , in tibnsLandard speech sound 
usage emerg^fed between boys and girls, In five^ of fiine speech sound categories;^ 
posLvocalic consonant clusters, postvocalic /O/ ^ . prcvocal i c and int:ervo,ca 1 ic 
/0/," intet^.ocalic and postvocalic / , and the vowej. measure, boys evidenced 

higher percentages "of nonstandard forms than girls. 



Table 2 Insert 



The preschooL^ers in the middle-socioeconomic group demonstrated some 
difference in nonstandard phonological usage when tested by black and white^ 
clinicians.' Although , the specified .05 level of confidence was not reached 
with the multivariate ^^nalysis (p = .09), the middle-socioeconomic children 



evidenced more nonstandard speech souTKi(;product ions on sev^n of 'nine phono- 
logical measi4res with black rather than white , clinicians .,\ Only on the pre- 
vocalic /</ ^and th"e prevocalic, intervocalic /6/ measures were higher per- 
centages of nonstandard forms noted with whit^ clinicians. As shown in Table 
3, the lower-socipeconomic group aiso use,d a higher. percentage of nonstandard 

•d • ; ■' • ' 

forms, in six of nine |)honological cai >g_pries, in fjie same-race clinical 
setting, p • • . ; ^ 

4? 

,y • Table 3 Insert 



Grammatical Measures . Th^ multivariate analysis of variance displaye'd a 

^, : ' - ' '■ ^ ■ 

significant effect for the Socioeconomic Grouping comparison (F^ = 53.70; ^ 

: ' • \ . . ' 

p^.OOl). Again,' as wittij the phonological measures, the lower-socioeconomic 

preschoolers evidenced f^r more nonstandard grammatical forms than the 

middle-sLcioeconomic group. The three univariate anslly^es of variance for . 

the grammatical fneasures. were significant beyond the .001 level. -The means 

■ . ■ !■ ■ ' >- 

and standard deviations of nonstandard gramit^atical usage are showh in Table 

4. Although differences are evident* in the mean scores for nonstrandard g'rlm- ^ 

matical usage by ^boys and girls (Table 5), the Sex of Subjects analysis failed 

^^to reach sigi^if icance - 2.22; p = .08). Boys displayed ^eater nonstandard 

grammatical^ usage in both groups. Five of the six-mean comparisons show more 

frequent implementation of nonstandard grammatical forms by males. No tendency 

tow/ircl hip,Iicr nonstand.llrcl ^^raminatical ust?gc witii oitiiior blpck or wlilte clinicians 

was demonstratecl in the ^i^ulti^v^a^riate^c^ < 1.00; xis) . 

Table 4 and 5 Insert 



Discriminant Analysis BetWeen Social Status Groupings j 

A major consid^wiratioq'^ in this study was whethei?^" biack children from low 

' \ ^ ' \' 

and middle social status backgroi/nds present similar or dissimilar black 

English dialect characteristics. Above, mult ivariate analyses of va-riance 

^ / 



'\ ■ ■ » ■ ^ ^ ■ . « % id 

r^- • ;, ■ . . " . . - C\ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

■ ■ • ■ . . ' . 

^ ^ xfeyealed, that lower-sopioeconomic children ar^e character ist ically more npn- 

* • ' 'i.^ ' ' , * ' , 

standard than middle-so.cd.oeconcmic children on both .the phonological and gram-' 

■ <, . ' . ' ■ • 

matical component's of language, Mo^e^ specifically, a discriminant analysis 

(Nie, Bent, and Hull 1970) enables one to asaess the coiffribution of each ^f 

twelve dependent language "measures operating '\ together to the "over-all betw^^n 
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group dialect difference. Previous apal^ses presented "in ^the literal:ure have** 

failed to ^assess the contiguous contribution of nonstandard forms in identifying 

^' % ' ^ ' ' . " ' ^ ^ 

social status 4ifferences in black children,. This'more e£ficitut procedure ^ 

- * 

more accurately represents the, muitidimens^-onal nature of the linguistic system. > 
Table 6 .displays in a -^tep-wise fashion the reldt^ve contribution of the twelve 
dependent measures to the structural difference between lower and middle-socio- 
economic black nonstandard' 'English. Seven of twelve measures were shown to 
be significant contribut*ors to dialect difference; vowel, prevbcalic 

postvocalic /!/, (third person singular markers, postvocalic /0/, prevocalic, 
inten7qcalij£, and postvocalic /v/ and postvocalic /r/Zc^^/. ' " ^ ^ 



✓ 



\v ' Table 6 Insert 

^ _ ^ 



Nonstandard Structural Descriptions, lliis sections proven t&Wh4 stnictural 

_ — ) y 

forms of nonstandard prodiirt ions evide nced by the two blnek ^r^iips . - , 

/ ^ " 

Postvocalic Con^sonant Clusters. Simplification of postvocalic fiousonant 
clusters is a frequently occuring nonstandard fomp (Labov 1968) . Preschoolers 
evidenced two patterns of simplification: a) deletiofi of th^ filial consonant 
element, e.g., /I ^"s/ for' last , or b) deletion of both cohsapant cluster elements, 
^ ' /IX/ for last . The lowefc-socioeconomicj gro^p 'employed simplification Qf the 
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finar element 87% of the time while both aspects of the cluster were deleted 

in the remaining (13%) nonstandard productions. The final' element of the clustt 

was deleted 92% of the time while both portions were Se^leted 8% of the time 

in the middle-socioeconomic children's nonstandard production^. In bf5th groups 

tfhe consonant cluster form most frequently simplified was /nd/ to] lov/ed hy-)^ 

/st/, /nt7, and /pk/ respectively (e.g., /f,.:s/ for fast, /fr^n/ for friend . 

/ r 1 ^? f ^ n / for elephant , /G/zrj/ for thank ) . 

Postvocalic /I/, The most, consistent nonstandard form used by the lov;er- 
socioecanomic preschoolers was the centralized I tor postvocalic 111 (89%). 
la some environments the lip-grounded /u/ (6^o) and I ol (4%) forms were observed. 

^Similarly, the middle-socioeconomic children employed the central 10 1 form 
in -90% of their non-standard reductions. The /u/ and lol reductions v/ere each 
observed approximately 5% of the time. Typical examples are /ba^ / for bail, 
Ihad^ I for bottl e, and /t^^d^ / for turtle . 

Postvocalic Irll ^l . Analyses revealed a higher incidence of ' nonst indard 
reduct?lon in syllabic U^l (63%) than consonantal /r/ (37%) settings in lower- 
socioeconomic children. The central /9 / was the most consistetitly (9 1%) im- 
plemented nonstandard form. The judges did, however, note the /u/ <ind /o/ 
reductions. The middle-socioeconomic children also displayed a great ^-r teiuiearv 

'toward nonstandard reductions o on the 1^1 (66%) than /r/ (2A7,) items. | In apprw: 
imately 90% of the nonstandard productions the central 1^1 was lise.i vet: t h.^ 

, ^ I) . ^ 

lip-rcMinded vowels were also evident (e.js, /h »■ riw-* / for hanmier, /n.-^ 1.?/ t 
motli_ef, /s -p-W for H^U^jH*/, / Ti^r deer). 

I^)HtV(n-a].ic /O/. 'Hirc^e nonstandard forms wc^re used bv the i)ri : mIi. . 1 • ■ t wn 
postvocalic /O/ items; /f/, /t/^ and deletion. In loue r-sec- i eeccnieiu m (hilarer 
Tfl- was used in 85% of the nonstandard instances v/iiLJe deh^tien au-l A / i"r 
postvocalic /B/ was noted 127 and 3% of the time rt^spect ive 1 y . Siinihirlv, 
middle-soc {(K'conomic children used nonstandard /f/ 76;,' <W Liu^ timi' v;t»ihi >i*-l.T). 
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and. /t/ for postvocalic /e/ cyccured -2.2% and 2% of the time (e.g., /tif/ for 
teeth, /bof/ for bofh , /b.xf/ for /^ath ,^ybot/ for both) . 



*^ Prevocalic ^nd Intervocalic /0A The lower-socioeconomic preschoolers 
used four nonstandard forms in this pjidtio logical category; /t/, /d/, /f/, 
and /s/. Eighty-four percent /tV^ for4revocali<j /07, -12% /d/ for prevocalic 
/0/, and 4%„ 7f/ for prevocalic /0/ items ,xjere noted in the lower-socioeconomic 
group. 'On the intervocalic /0/ xt;ems the /t/ nonstandard form oc cured 8^% 
of the time, /d/ -17% of the time and ^s/ 1% of the time. In the middle-socio- 
economic group' the ft/ for prevooalxc /0/ was rioted in 80% of the nonstandard 
productions* while /d/ /l8%) and /f/ (2%) were observed less frequently. The 
nonstandard forms f ox^intervoQalic /0/ items were less consistent in the 
middle-socioeconomic hjack preschoal^ers than the lower-socioeconomic group; /t/ 
(57%), /d/ (40^) / and /s/ <3%) . Representitivfe examples are: /txn/, /dxn/ 
or /fin/ fgr thin, 7tz gk/ for thinky ^^/ £ nit J ly or /£. nid j: n/ - f or anything " 
. and / fa^t/ for tTiought . 

Preyocali'c, 'Intervocalic , Postvocalic /v/. Two consistent Nonstandard 
forms were nested in preschoolers' forirtulations ; a) /b/ fdr / v/ , ft)r * example; 
/bx:l<£ nt for valentine ,, /bajolj: n/ for ;^iolin, /s^h^n/ for seven, and 

b) deletion of /v/ , for example, /fdl/ fc^r five and ,/draX/ for drive. In the 
lower-socioeconomic group 100% of the prevocalic nonstandard forms were /b/ for 
/v/ (e*.g., /b:>ekumkl c n^ / for va'cuum cleaner ) . Both nonstandard /b/ and deletion 

were , noted for intervocalic /v/ i t^ms . Eighty-twcJ percent of the time /b/ for 

^ , ' •• 

/vy^was employed whlJc 18% of the Lime tiie /v/ w;is clelcLc^d by Lhc p resclioo Icrs 

(c.^., /s£h^n/ for seven, /tibi/ for t >v> ) . In postvocalic position, /v/ was 

consistently deleted (85%). For example, /fai/ was used for f ivq , /mu/ for 

ve and /sto/ for* stove. ^The remaining *ionstaudard forms ia lower-socioeconomic 



mo 



children took the /b/ for. /v/ form (e.g., /s^ob/ for stove ) . Middle-socioeconomic 
children' also, used non^andard /b/ for prevocalic /v/ items exclusively . On 
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intervocalic Ay/ items the children encoded /b/ for /v/ in 96% of their, nonstandard 
utOerences.. Only 45P of the nonstandard forms were deletions. Also, on post- 
vocalic /v/ items 88% of the nonstandard forms were deletions x^^l^Lle 12% 
were /b/ for /v/ formulations. t. 

Prevocalic / . Nonstandard production of prevocalic /^/ items t>ook one 
form in both preschool groups; /d/ for /^/. Repres^ntitive examples are; / I 
for the, /d<£: m/ lor them 5 /d^n/ for then, /d£.r/ for their and /doz/ .for^ ; 
those > . , ^ 

Intervocalic, Postvocalic /"> / . Three nonstandar4 dialect forms were observed; 
/d/ or /v/ for intervocalic and postvocalic /^/ items in addition to a deletion 
of / ^/ . Ninety-eight percent of the lower-socioeconomic group's nonstandard 
forms for intervocalic /^/ ite*ms took the apical /d/ form (e.g., /fad^/ for | 
father , d^/ for other ) . Nonstandard performance on postvocalic / ^/ items- 
was not similarly consistent as 52% of the formulations were /v/ for /^/ while 
47% were deletions. Typical examples are /smuv/ or /smu/ for smooth . Less 
than 1% of the time /d/ V?as noted in postvocalic / '^J items, for example, / smiid/ 
for smooth . The middle-socioeconomic children used the nonstandard / d/ 88% 
of the time and /v/ 12% of the time in thei^ nonstandard productions for inter- 
vocalic /^/ items. • Usage of /v/ for postvocalic /^/ items was observed in 
68%''of the nonstandard forms while' the deleted form was also evidenced frequently 
(30%). The apical /d^:)for postvocalic /^/ was evidenced in 2% of the non-- 
standard productions . 

I I Vowel. Nonstandard production for took one form; / for . 

For example, /kent/ v/as regularly used for can^ t . 

Negation. Children's nonstandard responses to three negative forms are 
presented: doesn't , isn ' t , and didn ' t . In the lower-socioeconomic group / don/ 
or don^ for doesn' t items occured over 78% of the time (e.g.. She don' t want 
any food ) . Double negative forms were us%d 10% of the *tlmo. in nonstandard con- / 
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. ? / ' « / 

structions for do^sn/ 1 items (e.g.-, She don't eat no food , He don t get no more ). 

<» 

\ The same children consistently used ain't on the negative isn' t itelms (e.g., rt 
ain't big ,. He ain't my friend) . For approxlirtately 27% of the nonstandard isn't 
formulations double negative constructions were employed. Typical examples 
wei^e; He ain' t no^ baby , It ain' t> no good . Children's nons.tandard responses were 
also analyzed for didn' t items. Over 53% of the nonstandard constructions took 
the' form not for didn' t , for 'example , He not go , or She not go . Approximately 
21% of the didn' t items were formulated in double negative form (e.g.. He didn't 
vant no food , I didn't bring no toys) . The middle-socioeconomic black children 
employed either /don/ or don' t on 89% of the nonstandard doesn'^t constructions 
v/hile 10% of their formulations took the double negative form. Furthermore, 
ain't for isn't was used in 90% of their nonstandard productions. Only 4% 
double negagive forms were used for isn' t items. In 70% of the nonstandard 

0 

negative constructions don' t Was used rather tlaan didn' t (e.g., Kbmmy don' t see 
-me today , for Mommy didn' t see me today ) . 

Third Person Singular. In both groups only one type of nonstandard morpho- 

O . / / 

logical form was evident; zero marking. In each nonstandard instance the /-s,-z/ 

verb marker was not noted by the judges (e.g.. He run fast , fo r !le runs fast. 

S he eat her food , for She eats her food ) . ^ 

Copula or Auxiliary is . In both groups the zero copula or auxiliary forjn J 

0 

was the single recognised nonstandard form. AH contracted forms of the verb 
fell within the standard English category. 

DISCUSSION 

For those phonological and grammatical measures examined , black preschool 
children from lower and middle-socioeconomic backgrounds used both |ponstan4ard 
and standard English formulations concurrently in their spontaneous, parragraph 
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completion, and sentence repetition task responses. While the middle-socio- 

^ • c> ; - 

economic preschoolers evidenced fewer nonstandard*' pjionological and grammatical., 
constructions than the , lower-socioeconomic gpoup, their primary dialect was . 
black .Nonstandard English. Th^ middle-socioeconomic , children more often inter- 
spersed the coexisting standard EtjglisK form^ln their nonstandard code, possibly 
as a result of m6re\ frequent contacts with whitQ standard English speaking 
adults in Chicago's South Shore community. . Alternately, parent^^of childr^^^ 

fr6m the middle-socioeconomic group may emphasize those language forms ^ standard 

' " . Ji ' ^ ' ' . 

English, which they feel do not hinder upward social, -^educational, and econ- 

omic mobility in ftheir children. The difference in percentage of^usage o^ . 

nonstandard variations between the lower and middle-socioeconoinic. groups was 

striking as the ai^lsyses for the phonological .and grammaticaX measures displayed 

significantly higher nonstandard usage in lower-socioeconomic children. It ■ is 

not suggested, however, that there is only one lower or middle-socioeconomic 

black dialect, only that social status differences influence black nonstandard 

speakers in most metropolitan settings. Also, it is proposed that the group 

data presented is sufficiently comprehensive to be directly appltcable for pref- 

^ , . 0 

school screening o-r in depeth speech and language, assessment activities. 

Sex influenced the frequency of usage of nonstandard forms on the phonologica 

structures sampled. Although not statistically significant (p = .08), boys 

' / — . ^ 

used more nonstandard grammatical forms than girls. Inspection' of Tables 2 and 

/ 



5 rovcc'ilo.cl thi\t while hoyh employed subs tan t iall ^ more nonstandard phonological 

and 'grapimatical- constructions than"girls , this e f fee t, was ^ most noticeable in 

black lower-socioeconomic preschoolers. * ' ^ 

Research has shown that children become conscious of racial differences 

V 

in others as eajrly as three\ years of age in lower and itliddle-socioeconomic 
black communities (Clark and ^Clark 19 39, Landreth and Johnson 1953, Goodman 
1966, and Williams and Stabler 1973). Prerequisite to the establishment of a"^ 
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^ code-switching capability with clinicians o^f another race, children , must 
y become aware of^^,and be able to distinguish salient racial and also personal 
■ characteristics in tes^ters. It *lias been assumed t^at bidialectalism is established 

> ... . 

about the time. the child is eleven years of age (Houston 1970) • Undoubtedly 5 

• ^.-^ code-switching^ may 'be dramatiizally 'displayepi at this age , ^Older children ' 
• ' . .. • ^ <^ ^ 

' should exer^ gffeater control ^over their ^language style in various situational 

^mrtexts than 'y^^^i^ 8^1^ children. The' speech sound data from this study suggest, 

^ • ' ' ' ' ^' ' ' Ji 

however, that black ^hild^en in later preschool* yea^s^^display the first signs /J,- 

/r^JE altering their linguistic codes in light of their perceptions of racia^l 

differences in black /and ' white female clinicians^. Both mMdle and lower- 

• ' ' ' J . ' , ' • 

socioeconomic children used a higher percentage of 'nonstandard phonological 
Constructions witl^black rather^ than white clinicians. It is likely that^bx- 
dialectalism is a progressively established vepbal. skill, the develapment of 
which is influenced by factors such as linguistic experience, socioeconomic 
status, communal and parental standards of speech, family ^ize, and frequency 
or intent of adult-child interactions. While the lower-sdcioeconomic children 
displayed more nonstandard forms with black than white female clinicians , the 
cpde-switching effect was more pronounced in the middle-sociqjeconomic group trom 
Chicago's South Shore. -It is likely that parental culti^tion of a bidialectal 
style of speech, made possib'le by a smaller family constellation which allows 
greater amounts of time for teaching children, accounts for the more pronounced 
code-switching in midd^e-socioecohomic black preschoolers. jAlso, more frequent 
exposure to white standard English models in the middle-socioeconomic black 
community may exert an influence on the children's learn in diff(2rent speech , 
styles . 

In summary, for those measures examined, socioeconomic status and sex ol 
the child influenced black preschool children's nonstandard language pertonu// 
ance. More striking, the beginnings of a bidialectal capability may be icfent- 
ifiable for certain speech sound forms in four- and' five-year-old black children. 
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APPENDIX ■ 

The paragraph completion task consisted of 56 easily completed, open-ended 
paragraphs v/ith colorful matching pictures while the sentence r^et>tion task 
vjas made up of 108 sentences^ four, five, and six wo^ds ir^ length. The 
following are examples from those ta'sks. 



Paragraph Completion Task : 
(Stimulus Paragraph) 



I see Fida the .dog. 

Fido ate the ball. 

The dog ate ( the ball ) . 

She i^ my pother. She" 

makes Minner . The woman . 

is mother*. The lady ( is mother ) - ' 

Look at/barol. The dog bites ^ 
Carol. Yes,'*fehe dog bites people. 
People must be careful because 
the d(tg ( bites people ) . 

Sentence Repetition Task: 
(Stimulus Sentence) 

Motlfer is very thin. 



Standard English Full Form 
of ^ Scored Responses 

Frevocaiic 
Postvocalic /I/ 



Copula is^ in Noun Setting 
Intervocalic / 
Postvocalic /t?«y 

Third Person Singular Marker 
Postvocalic /I/ 



Copula is^ with Adjective 
Prevocalic / 9/ 
Pr&vocalic /v/ 



He isn't the last. 



Negative (isn* t) 
Prevocalic /^/ 
Postvocalic /st/ 



Mother is in the hall. 



Copula is_ with Locative 
Prevocalic / 
Postvocalic /I/ 



Ed doesn't like to swim. 



Negative (doesn * t ) 



llie baby sits in the chair. 



Third Person Singular Marker 
Postjvocalic /r/. 
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